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of Political Economy, as laid down by the author, clearly illus- 
trated. Her success, in this respect, cannot be shown by an extract. 
The following conversation, however, upon the comparative impor- 
tance, and the due proportion, of productive and unproductive 
labour, will give some idea of it :— 


DINNER IN HONOUR OF BURNS AND THE ETTRICK 
SHEPHERD. 





WE regret much, that in consequence of being obliged to attend to 
‘ many things,’ (for it was not from ordinary carelessness), we have 


‘ «« But, Sir,” said Hill, “is not a weaver worth less than a 
not done our best to increase the publicity of the dinner that takes : 


ploughman in society ?” 
place this day at the Freemasons’ Tavern, in honour of the birth- | ‘ “‘ Suppose,” said Mr Stone, “that in our society, consisting of 
day of Robert Burns, and (by a natural reflexion of its radiance) fifty-four persons, fifty-three were engaged in tilling the ground’ 
of that of James Hogg the Ettrick Shepherd. There is no reason, | °Y°TY day, and all day long, and that the other was able to prepare 
however, to suppose that it wanted our good word; and we say flax, and weave it,into, cloth and mone ic, ingp. clothes... Eogpgee 
you were that one; do not you think you would always have your 
hands full of business, and be looked to as a very important person ; 
‘and that, if you died, you would be more missed than any one of 
Nobody perhaps ever lived, whose entrance into this world of | the fifty-three ploughmen ?” 
beauty, and emotion, and of struggle for good, deserved a more ‘“ Certainly,” said Hill, laughing. “ But what a folly it would 
cordial celebration, dinner-wise, than that of the bard of Ayrshire. | b€ to raise ten rs tdi ig « much corn as we could eat, and 
* < : 9 : ‘ to be in want of everything else! 
Nature, with no ‘ prentice hand,’ made him an excellent good ©“ Tt would,” pi I Sone, “nnd in snch Sends, We should 
be ready to pass a vote of thanks to any man who would leave the 
; : plough and turn tanner or weaver ; and then we should spare another 
social men in the world, a sovereign companion, an admirable song- | to be a tailor ; and, at last, when we had got a good many comforts 
ster, a most manly and humane poet, a friend, a lover, an enthusi- | about us, we would thank another to set up a shop where we might 
astic advocate of his species, and (not to mince the matter) he could 


what we do now, more for the sake of vindicating the reputation of 
our own sociality, than for anything else. 


fellow, and filled him brimfull of affections and mother-wit. He 
‘relished all things sharply, passioned as we :’ he was one of the most 





| exchange our goods. Now, would it not be ungrateful and foolish, 
sit up a little too late, and love and drink a little too excessively: | when we had reached this point, to say that the farmers were, after 
*” | all, the most valuable to us; and that they must have particular 

| favours and particular privileges ?” 
| “jTo be sure,” said Hill. “The natural consequence of such 
| partiality would be to tempt the shopkeeper to give up his shop, 


but that must be forgiven him, for the cares into which the anomaly 
of his position threw him, and for the exceeding pleasure which the 
overflowing of his cup shook forth to the world, whether in joy or 


grief. O poor, rich, kind-hearted, happy, unhappy, admirable | and the weaver his loom, and the tailor his shears, to go back to 
Burns! He had a right, of all men, to tell the moon to ‘ wait’ for | the plough ; and then we should be as badly off as before.” 
him while he was carousing; for nobody said finer things of nature | ‘ * This eo be the consequence in larger gates as well,” said 
than he, without the help of books, and solely because sun and | we wai : phir hgiairaag of the. people eS than the 
diginin ‘singled Chen. 4 principles of the policy by which they have hitherto been governed. 
People buy clothes and furniture and other comforts as they have 
need of them, without stopping to pronounce how much less valuable 
they are than food.” 
ing) ; and partly because men of all opinions wish better to all good | © All the world seems to have agreed,” said Mrs Stone, “ that 
and liberal things than they suppose, when they can join in evincing the right leg is worth more than the left; and if a man had the 
love and gratitude to such a memory as his. Neither shall we say choice which he would lose, he would probably rather part with the 
anything of what his countrymen ought to have done for him while | any See ven sad et ge oe + oe eae 
he was alive. But we shall be glad to find that some of the | He nene See . , 

° aise «* All labour, then, should be equally respected,” said Hill 
speakers do. | 


We say nothing about Reform; partly because the cause is 
uppermost (which would have made himself silent at such a meet: | 


“ and no one kind should be set above another.” 

*“ Nay; I was far from saying that,” replied Mr Stone, “ Our 
well acquainted with his writings, as we mean to be: but what we | friend George, there, makes beautiful little boats out of walnut-shells, 
remember reading, gave usa lively sense of the vivacity and fer- | 29d he must have spent a good deal of trouble on his art, before he 
tility of his fancy ; and from the great respect paid him on the pre- could carve the prow and stern, and put in the deck ee he does. If 
sent occasion by men not accustomed to lavish their praise, we Pendbecartentalrichanic rt eres ape cent Ba arr —, 

, he would no more have earned his dinner every day, than if he 
should lie down and sleep for seven days, We do not want walnut- 
= = shell boats, and his ill-directed labour would be worth no more than 
STUDY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY MADE a ean : 

' os — — *« The captain was telling me, though,” said George, “ that if I 
PLEASANT.* were at some place he mentioned in England, I might get a very 
— pretty living by those same boats. He said the quality would give 
(Continued.} , i me five shillings a-piece for them.” 
Tue tale commences with the destruction of a small British settle- «« Very likely,” said Mr Stone: “and in that case your labour 
would not be ill directed. The rich, in any country, who have as 
bouring mountains. Few lives had been lost, but all the property | much as they want of food, and clothes, and shelter, have a right to 
was removed or destroyed. The people had neither food, guns, | pay Money for baubles, if they choose; and in such a state] of 
nor fishing tackle; neither houses, nor hatchets, nor tools of any things there = always labourers, who, not being wanted for neces- 
kind. With the knowledge of civilized life, they were placed in the oe Se ready to employ their labour in making 
luxuries.’” 

‘“ The lace-makers, and jewellers, and glass-cutters, and even 

* Tilustrations of Political Economy. No. 1. Life inthe Wilds. A those who spin glass for the amusement of the wealthy, are Fespec- 
Tale, By Harriet Martineau. 18mo, pp. 124. Fox. tably employed in England, where there is a demand for their ser- 


With respect to Mr Ilogg, we have not the pleasure of being so | 


expect to find still more in him to admire. ie 





ment in the South of Africa, bya party of Bushmen from the neigh- 


situation of savages. The tale is well told, and the first principles 
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vices,” observed Mrs Stone: “ but they would be sadly out of place 
here, and very ridiculous. All labour must be directed by the cir- 
cumstances of the state or society in which it is employed; and all 
labour, so regulated, is equally respectable.” 

*“ 7 am afraid, madam,” said Hill, “ that your doctrine would go 
far towards doing away the difference between labour that is pro- 
ductive and that which is unproductive.” , 

* “ It is impossible,” replied Mr Stone, “ to do away that differ- 
ence, because it is a difference of fact, which no opinions can alter. 
It must always be as clear as observation can make it, whether a 
man’s labour produces any of the things which constitute wealth. 
But the respectability of labour does not depend on this circum- 
stance. I hope you do not think it does ?” 

‘“T have been accustomed, certainly, to think productive la- 
bourers more valuable than unproductive.” 

‘ « Tt depends upon what you mean by the word ‘ valuable,’ ” 
teplied Mr Stone. ‘‘ If you mean that productive labourers add 
more to the wealth of the society, the very way of putting the ques- 
tion shews that you are right: but we may see, in the case of every 

civilized state, that a mixture of productive and unproductive 
labourers is the best for the comfort and prosperity of society.” 

* “ What would the English nation do,” said Mrs Stone, ‘* with- 
out household servants, without physicians, and soldiers, and 
clergy, and lawyers, without a Parliament, without a Government ? 
If they were a nation of farmers, and graziers, and builders, without 
any unproductive labourers, they would have abundance of corn, 
and cattle, and houses; but no towns, no commerce, no law, and 
no King. They would be a savage nation.” 

* “ Ours was not a savage settlement,” said George, “ and we had 
no unproductive labourers. Everybody worked very hard.” 

*« However hard our people worked,” said Mr Stone, “ they 
were divided into productive and unproductive labourers, as the 

ple of every civilized society are. If you will just run over a 
few names, we will try to divide the two classes,” 

* « Let us begin with the lowest,” said George. “ The labourers 


Millen, 


of an empire depends on its productive resources being abundant 
enough to supply the wants and reasonable wishes of the whole 
people.” ? 


The tale is-interesting in itself, considered apart from the objeet 
in view ; and even to those who are the most indifferent to that 
object, it can surely be no odjection that knowledge may be gathered 
from it. It is like an allegory, which the reader of a story may 
overlook or not, as may best suit his taste. We would willingly see 
this little work in the hands of all who are young either in years or 
education, or in the knowledge of the particular subject treated, 
and hope that the author will receive ample encouragement to 
proceed. ; 








MEMORABLE PASSAGES FROM ‘THE EXTRAORDI. 
NARY BLACK BOOK,’ 





No. XI. 
PRIVY COUNCIL. 
In the salaries and emoluments enjoyed by the Privy Council, no 
less than in the dignity and wtility of its functions, it may justly 
claim precedence next the crown. The number of members of this 
august body is indefinite, and at the pleasure of the King; at pre- 
sent it is 169, comprising the royal dukes, the archbishops the pre- 
sent ministers, the chief officers in the royal household, the heads 
of the law courts, and all the principal nobles and commoners who 
hold, or have held, the more important situations in the civil, mili- 
tary, and diplomatic services in the government. They sit during 
life, or the life of the king who nominates them, subject to removal 





on Robertson’s farm and on your’s, Sir, are productive labourers, 
because they produce corn for ourselves, and hay for the horses, 
and flax for our clothes. Then there are the other servants who 
have wages paid them,—the captain’s errand-boy, and your maid, 
ma’am, who nurses the child, and kept the house clean when you 
had one, and Goody Fulton, who attended to Arnall’s shop when 
he was out shooting ‘a 





«“ Well; go on,” said Mr Stone; “ tell us what they pro- | 


duced.” 

* George laid down his bow to consider ; but he could not think 
of anything produced by these last-mentioned oe oat He owned 
that, however industrious and useful they might be, domestic ser- 
vants were unproductive labourers. Then he went on with his list. 

*« Fulton, I suppose, Sir, produces leather out of what was only 
the hide of a beagt; and Harrison makes bricks out of what was 
only clay ; and : 
puts on horse-shoes: that is not making anything. 


He is unpro- 
ductive, I suppose.” 


«« As a farrier ;—but he is also a smith, and makes horse-shoes | 


and nails, and implements of many sorts, out of what was only a 
lump or a bar of iron.” 

«“ Then he is a labourer of both kinds. That is curious. And 
so are you, Mr Hill. You make medicines ; but when you give 
your advice, or bleed your patients, or shave my father on Saturday 
night, you are an unproductive labourer.” 

«“ And at the game time, one of the last men we could spare,” 
said Mr Stone. At which Hill rose, and bowed low. 

*“ T am afraid my father is an unproductive labourer,” said 
George. “ I cannot think of anything that a butcher makes.” 

* “ Why should you say ‘afraid?’ ” enquired Mr Stone. ** Your 
father is of the same class with the captain.” 

«“ Why, that’s true,” cried George ; “ and there’s an end of all 
objections to unproductive labour: for who works harder than the 
captain, and how should we get on without him ? ; 

*** And how do you class yourself, my dear?’ said Mrs Stone. 

*“ Unproductive in my pulpit and in the school-room,” replied 
her husband, “ and productive when I am working in my ficld. 
I leave it to my friends to say in which capacity 1am most useful,’ 

«« You have cleared up the matter completely, Sir,” said Hill. 
“ We see now that the words relate to wealth, and not to useful- 
ness. I am only sorry I ever understood any reproach by the word 
unproductive: but I shall never fall into the mistake again. 

«« It is as well to observe, however,” said Mr Stone, “ that the 
prosperity of a nation depends much on the proportion between 
these two classes of labourers. If it would be a bad thing to have 
a population that could do nothing but produce food, and clothes, 
and habitations, with as many other comforts and luxuries as the 
industry of man can supply, it would be worse by far to have more 
unproductive labourers among us than the labour of the productive 
could maintain.” petal 9) 

« “ Our settlement would soon be ruined,” observed his wife, “ if 
we had a great many soldiers, and two or three clergymen, and four 
or five surgeons, and several household servants in every family. 
However skilful all these might be in their several ways, they would 
soon eat us out of house and home. In the same way, the welfare 


ks,—let me see, what does the farrier do? He | 


at his Majesty’s discretion. They are bound by oath to advise the 
King, without partiality or dread; to keep his council secret to 
avoid corruption, and to assist in the execution of what is there 
resolved. To assault, wound, or attempt to kill a privy councillor, 
in the execution of his office, is felony. 

Although the ostensible duties of the council are, to advise the 
King in affairs of state, yet this duty is scldom discharged ; and a 
privy councillor, as such, is as little the adviser of the Sovercign as 
a peer of the realm, who is denominated the hereditary adviser of 
the crown. The really efficient and responsible advisers of the 
King are the ministers, especially that portion of them constituting 
_ the cabinet. No privy councillor attends in council, unless expressly 
summoned for the occasion ; and summonses are never sent except 
to those councillors who, as members of the administration, are in 
the immediate confidence of his Majesty. The privy council, then, 
| is an institution of state, without salaries and without duties ; and 

as such, would require no notice in this publication. Authors who 
amuse themselves and their readers in describing that ‘ shadow of 
a shade,’ the English constitution, make a great parade of the grave 
functions and high privileges of ‘ his Majesty’s most honourable privy 
council ;’ but practice is as widely different from theory, in respect 
of this, as in respect of the representative branch of the government. 
Although the Privy Council ex-officio is little more than a non 
entity, yet, from intrinsic circumstances, it is a body of great inte- 
rest, and some account of it strictly relevant to our purpose. 
Nearly the whole of the privy councillors do now, or have held 
| important offices in the state ; and in consequence of these offices, 
have contrived to concentrate in their own persons a miscellany of 
pensions, salaries, sinecures, and grants, which is almost incredible. 
| The mass of taxes consumed by George III and 1V having been set 
forth, we may, as an appropriate sequel, set forth the mass of taxes 
still annually consumed by those ‘ grave and reverend seigniors,’ 
who were fortunate enough to enjoy the greatest share of the favour 
and confidence of these monarchs. 


| 


| 


Our task will be much abbreviated by the exposition of an honour- 
able member last session of Parliament. In a committee of supply 
on the 14th of May, Sir James Graham moved ‘ For a return of all 
salaries, profits, pay, fees, and emoluments, whether civil or military, 
from the Sth of January 1829 to the Sth of January 1830, held and 
enjoyed by each of his Majesty’s most honourable Privy Council, 
specifying, with each name, the total amount received by each indi- 
vidual, and distinguishing the various sources from which the same 
is derived’ After urging a variety of cogent arguments in support 
of the propriety and utility of his motion, Sir James made the fol- 
lowing extraordinary statement, founded on documents in his pos- 
session, and which statement was not contradicted. 

“He had divided the privy councillors into classes, excepting 
from each the royal family, because they, having a certain income 





under the assigument of acts of Parliament, there was nothing mys- 
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gerious about them ; and im many cases, the assignments under the 
sanction of bills which had themselves undergone discussion in the 
House. He therefore excluded them altogether from his caleula- 
tions upon this occasion, The total number of privy councillors 
was 169, of whom 113 received public money. The whole sum 
distributed annually amongst these 113 was 650,164/., and the ave- 
rage proportion of that sum paid to each yearly was 5,753. Of 
this total of 650,164/,, 86,103/. were for sinecures, 4424111. for 
active services, and 121,650/. for pensions, making together the 
total which he had stated. Of the 113 privy councillors who were 
thus receivers of the public money, thirty were pluralists, or persons 
holding more offices than one, whether as sinecurists or civil and | 
military officers. The amount received by the pluralists was 

221,133/. annually amongst them all, or 7,331/., upon an average, to 

each annually. The number of privy councillors who enjoyed full 

or half-pay, or were pensioned as diplomutists, was 29, and the | 
gross amount of their income from the public purse was 126,175/., 

or, upon an average, a yearly income to each of 4,347/.. The whole 

number of privy councillors, who were members of both Houses of 
Parliament, was 69, and of those 47 were Peers, whose gross 





to each 8,060/. a year. The remaining 22 were of the House of 
Commons, and the gross amount of their receipts was 90,849/., or, 
upon an average, to each individual 4,128/. a year. It appeared, 
then, that there were 113 privy councillors receiving the public 
money, of whom 69 were members of either House of Parliament. 
He had already stated that 69 were in the receipt of public money 
by way of salary; the total number of privy councillors in “the 
House of Commons was 31, and of these 22 were charged upon the 
public purse. In this analysis there might be some inaccuracy ; but, 
if its accuracy were denied, his answer, short and conclusive, was, 
—grant this motion, and prove the error to the public satisfaction.’ 

The motion was not granted; in lieu of it the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer substituted and carried a motion of his own, for a return 
of saluries and emoluments above 250/. held by all persons in the 
civil departments of the United Kingdom. The Honourable Mem- | 
ber had moved for the return of the public emoluments of 169 indi- | 


viduals, and Mr Goulburn overwhelmed him with a return of 2000. | 


income from the public purse was 378,846/., or, upon an average, 





It was serving him, as Sir James remarked, when he called for a 
glass of wine, with a glass of wine diluted with a bottle of water. 
In fact, it was a complete avoidance of the object sought by the 
Member for Cumberland. Mr Goulburn said it would be invidious-| 
to produce a return of the emoluments of the Privy Council alone. 
What! more invidious than to move for and obtain, as was the case 
in 1806, of a return of the pensions and emoluments of the Royal 
Dukes! or more invidious than to seek and obtain, as was the case 
in 1882, a return of the pensions and emoluments of the Honour- 
Members themselves! The King has often submitted to such invi- 
dious proceedings: his income and expenditure too,—the amount 
of his tailor’s bills,—his upholstery bills,—the outgoings in his 
household, even down to the consumption of pickles and po- 
tatoes,—have all been sifted and overhauled more than once, | 
and no one though it invidious. Receiving annually a great mass | 
of public money, which imposed a heavy burthen on the people, | 
they had a right to look into his Majesty’s affairs, just in the same | 
way as they have a right to look into the affairs of these privy | 
councillors. But the Chancellor of the Exchequer wished to screen | 
the Most Honourab!es, by mixing them up with the clerks, and tide- 
waiters, and other subalterns, who serve not so much for present 
pay, as the hope of obtaining higher and more lucrative appoint- 
ments. It was a dextrous diversion of the enemies’ attack, worthy | 
of the sublime genius who framed the Irish Tithe Composition Act. | 
Precisely the same maneeuvre is resorted to by the apologists of | 
the ecclesiastical establishment to conceal the enormous revenues | 
of the clergy. They have a great repugnance to giving separate 
statements of the incomes of the Bishops, the dignitaries, and aristo- 
cratic pluralists; they like to see them all dumped together, those 
with high connexion and influence, and those with none,—and then, 
after exaggerating their numbers two-fold, they call upon youSto 
look and sympathise with the miserable pittance allotted to the 
sons of Mother Church! But this will not do, It is not the are- 
rage, but the disproportion, that shocks public feeling. A friendless 
incumbent or poor clerk, cannot make his miserable stipend go a 
jot further in the purchase of the necessaries of life, because there 
is some court Bishop, or court Lord Chancellor, with thirty or forty 
thousand a year. What the community revolts at, is the total 
burthen imposed by the whole number of spiritual and lay place- 
men, chiefly by the exorbitant emoluments of a few favoured 
individuals, 








THE PLAY-GOER. 


Strand THEATRE. 
WE were much pleased on entering here last night, to partake of 
the private view, to see a display of taste and elegance which 
whatever may have been the case in former times, may now in this 
and other instances, be fairly associated with our ideas of a minor 
theatre. The house itself is more commodious than we expected, 
and the seats, generally speaking, seem arranged with proper regard 
to the visual organs of the visitors. 





There is one exception how- 
ever; and as we are not unlikely to be personal sufferers by it, we 
will be patriotic enough to mention it beforehand. The partitions 
of the two private boxes in the upper circle (on each side) ought to 
be slanting, the same as those in the dress-circle ; straight as they 
are at present, the persons who may have the ill fate to sit by them, 
will not have the least sight of the stage. This is an inconvenience 
felt more or less at all the houses, particularly at the small 
ones, owing to their narrowness; but here the house being 
wide, rather than deep, the remedy may easily be applied. The 
panels of the boxes are of a pale colour, the lower tier orna- 
mented, but not too profusely with gold, relieved in the centre 
and between each, with a little crimson; those of the upper 
tier are of the same ground, with somewhat more of the gold, 
and without the crimson: six handsome glass chandeliers are sus- 
pended round the boxes. There is a new drop scene, and a hand- 
some crimson curtain, or rather curtains, which withdraw on each 
side like those at the Olympic. The ensemble strikes the eye pleas- 
ingly. How deep the stage may be we know not; but from what 
we saw of it, we should expect to find it sufficiently roomy for all 
its purposes. There can be no doubt that everybody (after our 
corner friends are accommodated) will be able both to see and hear. 
We must not forget a peculiarity,—there is no gallery. The divi- 
sion of the house is into boxes, dress and upper tier at different 
prices, and pit ; the prices 4s., 3s., and 2s. We offer no opinion on 
the expediency of this policy; if not found to answer, there 
will, we conceive, be no insurmountable difficulty in erecting 
one, considering the space still left between the present roof 
and the sky. There is, moreover, in addition to all we have 
mentioned, a small saloon, with a handsome chandelier, the 
expense of which, with the other fittings, must have been no 
trifle. The company present were amused with a few songs during 
the evening, including ‘ God save the King’ and ‘ Rule Britannia,’ 
sung by a part of the audience, and the whole concluded with three 
cheers for the success of the proprictors. In this we beg to join, 
in the qualified words of our friend Sir Oliver, though with a happier 


presage, * May they have all the success they deserve.’ 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


| The letter of a PLay-GoeRr oF SEVENTY YEARS STANDING shall be inserted. 


Also T. M. (with thanks), Taearricus, Cassrus, and some of the contri- 
butions of our friend I, B.O , who will always be welcome. 


The verses 
have certainly been wislaid. 


May we be impudent enough to beg another 
copy? 


Other correspoudents must still excuse delay. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 





We have to announce, that in conformity to the wishes of nu- 
merous Subscribers, ALL the PAST as well as Suture 
numbers of the TATLER will be sold at the reduced 
price, ONE PENNY. 
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COBBETT’S SPELLING-BOOE. 
Second Edition, 2s. bound. 

‘It is written in a fine spirit, unusual in common school 
books.’—Englishman’s Magazine. 

« In our judgment excellent—the Jessons and the fables 
may be read with pleasure by old and young. oe 

* Humanity in general, truth, and good temper, and the 
web 4 on tarcleend dustghents with equal force 
and pleasantness.’—Tatler. 

*Itis a book which parents will delight to put into the 
hands of their young.’— Examiner. 

© A spelling book which appears to us to be one of the 
best ever compiled.’—Standard. 


11 Bolt-court, Fleet-street. 





en 


MISCELLANIES. 


New Epition or Lorp Byron’s Lire | 
anD Writines.—We know not whether the 
republication of the biographical part of this | 
work will compel us to republications of our | 
own, or whether there is to be any further 
‘offence’ in it. Perhaps our position in the | 
matter gives us a right to hope otherwise, | 
and to confess that we hope it for the sake of | 
all parties. Life has better things to do than | 
to perpetuate quarrels among those who (more | 
and less) have pretensions to harmonize it. Be | 
this however as it may, it must not hinder us 
from saying, that whatever faults we may find 
with the Life, the edition is a truly admirable | 
one, got up with the best taste and liberality 
of the publisher (which is saying everything on ' 
that score), and illustrated in the best manner 
of Stanfield and Finden. The likeness of Lord 
Byron, for the time of life at which he is 
represented, is, we have no doubt, a very close 
one. 








Rovsseavu’s Opinion or Macntaven —Ma- 
chiavelli was an honest man and a good citizen 
but, attached to the House of Medicis, he was 
compelled, under the oppression of his country, 
to disguise his love of freedom.—The choice | 
alone of his execrable heroes sufficiently de- 
notes his secret intention ; and the contradic- 
tory maxims in his book called ‘ The Prince,’ 
with those contained in his ‘ Discourse on 
Titus Livius,’ and in his ‘ History of Florence,’ 
shew that this profound politician has had 
hitherto, but superficial and corrupt readers.— 
The Court of Rome prohibited the publication 


of his works under severe penalties, and for 


good reasons; for it is the Court of Rome that 
he has depicted in the clearest colours.— 


I. B. O. 


| 
— Anew Magazine is to appear in Edin- | 


burgh shortly, on the liberal side of poli ities. 
The prospectus is of the right sort, and wiil no 
doubt make a sensation in the North, where 
such a periodical has been long wanted. In 


the present state of men’s minds, if conducted | 
with ability and an uncompromising regard to | 


truth, and truth only, its success may be looked 
upen’ as certain. 
Edinburgh Magazine.’ 


Ipem Sonans.—Lord F—— married his | 


cook: there is no accounting for lords’ tastes. 
At the first grand dinner-party after the honey- 
100n, her ladyship was discomposed by the 


entrées not making their appearance as speedily 


as they ought ; and she was sitting, thought- 


fully, with her. hands before her on the table, | 


pondering how much quicker things would have 
been done had she been (as she had been) i in 
the kitchen. At this period an E Xquisite 
playfully exclaimed, ‘ Horrid pause!’ upon 
which her ladyship coloured deeply, and replied, 


hastily withdrawing them, ‘If you, Sir, had | 
worked as hard as I have done, you would | 


have horrid paws too ’—Literary Gazette. 
etal 


CorurGc.—The Man in the Iron Mask— 
Out of his Element — Robert the | 


Devil. 


New Ciry.—The Irish Heiress~Martha| To conclude with a New Historical Drama 


- Willis—The Petticoat Colonel. 


» | Il. Splendid Hail in the Ogre's Castle.—IV. Out- 


Ww ater-Mill near Canterbury. —VIII. 
| Sea-Port.—IX. Milliner’s, 
| tor’s Shop ; arrival of the C holera Morbus—X. * My 


Whale.—XIUIL. Exterior of the King's Theatree— 
» | XIV. [nterior of the Kino’s Theatre.-—XV. 


| Description of the New and Splendid Diorama, De- 


| 8. The Piazza de San Marco. _— 


The title is to be ‘ Tait’s | 


yy 
THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING, 


Time at which the Per. of we ‘ormances Commence. a med Wallac Matbeber den tone a en’s—City—7 9 
Adelphi— Quarter oye Seven.—Surrey—Sadler’s W ells—Half-past Six.——Coburg—Quarter past Siz, 
he doors are opened half an hour before the time of commencing. 


DRURY LANE. COVENT GARDEN. 
An Original Doaieatic Drama, entitled 


Lord L. Gower’s New 








| 
} 
| 


Tragic Drama, called 





he Rent Da Catherine of 
In the course of which will be may: the subjects. Catherine de Medicis bs Mrs leves. 
of the popular Engravings after Wilkie ;—viz.— | Catherine of Cleves . Miss F. Kemble 
‘ The Rent Day,’ and § The Distraining for Rent.’ Henry the Third . . eed Meee 
Rachel Heywood . - Miss Phillips | Henry of Lorraine - Mr Warde 
Polly Briggs. - + Mis Humb | Paul Caussade - MrC. Kemble 
Grantley . ae . Mr Brinda Lavaletie . a Henry 
Old Crumbs, - « Mr Younge Anne D'Arquez =. .s Mr Abbott 
Martin Heywood . > Mr Wallack Du Halde ‘ . Mr Mears 
Toby Heywood - + MrCooper LaChafelle . «  «. MriIrwin 
Bullfrog. - Mr Harley Saint Paul ‘ Mr Payne 
Silver Jack. » Mr H. Wallack Arthur. : . . Miss Taylor 
lyssop . . - Mr Bedford Ruggieri . F : Mr G. Bennett 
| Beanstalk . - + Mr Hughes Marcel . MrF. Matth | 
| Stephen i « Mr Salter ‘ el : inci 
Burly . : . « Mr Hatton PO te a a New aa led 
After which, ‘Ou fort coe called Stalin + soem ry aaa sg i 
wn over. : i $0 : 
Donna Julia ; + Miss Phillips ie , * ee 
Floretta . - + Miss Pearson Mr Dieetiieen ; y Mr Bartle 
Laura é : - Mrs Humby | Ca sain Walever ie Abbots 
Rosa . - Mrs Orger | oeave . ‘ Mr Wrench 
Don Vincent Dp’ Almanaa . Mr Wallack : > 
aise Mende . ieee To conclude with a pes" Pantomime, called 
Scipio i - « Mr Harley : Hop o’ My Thumb. 
Don Henry ‘  » Mr Wood Little Jack . ° - Miss Poole 
Carlo ‘ . | Mr Brindal Columbine. Miss Davie 
Roderiquez ! Mr S. Jones Harlequin . ° - Mr Eller 
To conclude with a Coie Pantomime, called laa! ’ oe ties” 
Harlequin & Little Thumb. Lacquey pateh , Mr F. Sutton 
Little Thumb Z - Miss Marshall 


Ny iy nopsis of the Seenery. 

Scene I. Interior of Lys Bala. me 2 Ovre’s Castle 
on Draig y Can.—tll. Biazen Bridge over Dies y 
Nan.—1V. Ovre’s Grand Kitehen.—V. Pont y Mo. 
nach, or the Devil’s Bridge.-—VI, Llwyn of Nannay, 
or the Haunted Oak.—VII. Brazen Cast'e - Vill. 
Ogre’s Vaults of Riches.—1X. Hop o’ My ‘Thumb’s 
Home, which is transformed into Scene X. Thumb 
Palace.— XI. Llyn Ogwen. — XII. Landscape and 
Inn; Sign, the Prince of Wales.—XIIL. lnterior of 
the Pavilion at Charing Cross—X1V. Outside of the 
Au Enelish | Shop of Tim Telescope, Optician, &e. (by Moon 
Tieraniet's fia: Ties. | light).—XV. Nabob’s Pleasure Grounds —XVI.A 
Big | Rural Farm, near London. — XVII. Local Cosmo- 
| rama—X VILL. Gateway of the Public House, the 

Fighting Cocks. — XIX. Launch of the Thunderer 
| at Woolwich.—XX. Illuminated Grove, in which 
Stan. | Here Cline will appear on the Tight Rope.—XXl. 
field’s Grand Diorama.—X VI. Painter's House and Temple of the Genius of the Harp. 

Grocer’s Shop—X VIL. Interior of Artist’s Room,— | !he Local Cosmorama, (painied by the Mess 
XVIII. Turnpike Gate and Highgate Tunnell.— Guirvies) represents the progress of their Majesties 
XIX. Inside of Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.—XX. The and Snite, in the Royal Shallop, to the Opening of 
Feast of the Fairies. the New London Bridge ; comprising the Views 
of Waterloo Bridge, Somerset House, the Temple 
Gardens, Blackfriars Bridy ze, and the New London 
Bridge, as it appeared on the Ist of August 1831. 


Zelinda (afterwards Columbine) 
Lorenzo (afterwards Harlequin) 
Count Manfred (alt. Pantaloon) Mr Bartlett 
Scamperini (afterwards Clown) Mr Southby 
—— of the Scenery. 

Sceue I. A Forest, with View of the Ogre’s 
A Room in Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.— 


Miss Baseke 
Mr Howell 


Castle. —I1L. 


side of Gaffer Thumb's Cottage.—V. Another part 
of the Forest, with Mount A¢tna in distance.—VI. 
Spacious Dining Room in the Ogre’s Castle—VIIL. 


Lady’s Bed Chamber ’—XI. Woody Landscape and | 


Gy psey Tent.— XII. Exhibition of the Gigantic 


signed and painted by Mr Sranrietp. 

No. 1. The Grand Canal —2. The Church of Santa 
Maria della Salute.—3. The Dog rano.—4. St Geor- 
gio Maggiore.—5. The Lido. anil, The Lagnnes, at 
Night. ~—t, The Bridge of Sighs, by a onlight.— 
The Ducal | 





The Pantomime Every Evening. 
To nes The School for Scandal. 
Friday, Catherine of Cleves ; The Wedding Day. 
Seauslie. Cinderella, 
| Monday, King Henry the VIJIth. 


ROYAL OLYMPIC. 


Mr Piancua’s Builetta of 


Wi Great Aunt!? 
Mrs Headly t Mrs Glover 


A New Burletta, entitled Lionel Glossover, E uSq. - MrJ. Vining 
The Devil’s Son, After which, Mr C. Dance’s Burletta, of 


The principal Characters by Mis Yates, and Mrs | He’s "Not A=-miss! 


Fitzwilliam, Messrs Yates, J. Reeve, Mrs Prettyman . Mrs Glover 
After which, the Comic Burletta of Frederick Fitzallan Mr J. Vining 
Freaks and Follies. Price Prettyman Mr Lision 
To conclude with a New Pantumime, called | To which will be added, G.H. Ropwert’s Burlettaof 
Hariequin_and Little iil be Your second: 5 
Bo=Peep. Mr Placid . Mr Liston 
To conclude with the soe ale Burletta, by Messrs 
Priancue and C. Dancer, of 
Olympic Devils! 
. Madame Vestris 
Miss Forde 


QUEEN'S. 


A New Vila: entitled 


Palace. 





The Pantomime Every Evening 
To-morrow, Masaniello ; and other Entertainments. 
Friday, The Brigand; The Bride of Ludzate. 
Saturday » My Own Lover; r; and other Entertainments. | 


ADELPHI. 

















and Hemmings, 








SURREY. 


A Burletta toweied on Orway’s 
Venice Preserved. 
| Medvideon - Mrs W. West | 
| Pierre Me Osbaldiston 
| Jaffier Mr Elton 
After which, a New Comie Drama, called 


Victor Dene. 
. Mr Rogers 


Orpheus 
Eurydice 








Victor Dene | Genevieve 


» entitled | Franz - 


WITH OTHE R EN 


Mrs Hooper 
Mr Norton 


Columbus, JTERTAINMENTS. 





Published a by. R. Seser: ome TChtiering eeoet 28 Bry? es Street, Covent Gardenj (to whom all books, and communications for the Editor 
a Birchin lane ; CLAgke, 21 Finch lane, Cornhill ; 
Theatrical 


addressed) 
Agent, lu Broad court, Long Acre ; 


ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Office, 26 


Lioyp, 74 Old Com ton street, Soho; T 
74 Drury lave, Corner of Russell court; D. Hitton, fa ON nos 9 mowed ook by al eon 











BERS’ Library, Old Bond street; 


by Cuappet; Witson, Royal Exchange; T News 
ge; HOMAS, Ne 
STRANGE, Paternoster row; WATLING, BUCKNALL, 2 King street, Covent Garden ; Turnoes, 


T. TrernayY, 


409 Strand ; 


abrary, Gre sat Newport street; Haxktis, B treet ; 
Pentonville ; and by all Bookselle ers and Newsmen. sishianii 


Brydges street ; and by Messrs C. and W, REYNELL, at the Printing Office, 45 Broad street, Golden square. 





‘The Maid of Switzerland. 
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